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KOREAN FOLK-TALES. 

I. THE TALE OF THE ENVIOUS BROTHER. 

There lived many years ago two young men who, as boys, had 
lived in the same village, and as men followed the same occupation, 
namely, that of selling earthenware pots. Quite naturally their 
friendship for each other strengthened as time went by, and so, one 
day, they prepared a feast, and took an oath of brotherhood. In 
Korea, when men or boys take an oath of brotherhood, they take a 
needle and thread which has been dipped in India ink, and each 
draws it through the flesh of the other's forearm. The India ink 
on the thread leaves a mark which continues throughout life, and 
serves as a reminder of the oath. Now this oath should ever remain 
inviolate, and consequently should only be taken after mature con- 
sideration ; but very often young men do not act with sufficient 
forethought, and a quarrel on some subject or other serves to break 
the friendship. In the case of these two young men, the oath was 
taken without sufficient knowledge of each other's character, as the 
story shows. 

These two young men travelled from place to place, as earthen- 
ware sellers do, each with a load of his wares on his back. Now 
the younger of the two men was good-hearted and honest, and con- 
sequently the good fairies aided him, so that he prospered much. 
The elder brother, however, was not a good man, and, seeing that 
the younger man was daily growing more prosperous, he grew very 
envious. His evil passions became stronger and stronger, and 
finally obtained the mastery over him, so that one night, whilst the 
younger man was quietly sleeping, he put out his eyes and fled, 
leaving him quite alone in a strange place. The young man's good 
fairy, however, did not forsake her charge, but appeared to him in a 
dream, telling him that if he ascended a neighboring hill, and, pluck- 
ing some peach-leaves, placed them on his eyes, his sight would be 
restored. Now this tree is one which (with rare exceptions) is only 
found in fairyland, and so is called "the Peach of the Fairies." It 
is exceedingly difficult to obtain, but, if once obtained and eaten, it 
gives the fortunate possessor power to enter fairyland, as well as 
many other supernatural powers. When he awoke from his sleep, 
this dream was so vividly impressed on his mind that he determined 
to follow the instructions given him. Carefully feeling his way with 
a long staff, he walked slowly on, the fairy guiding his footsteps, 
until he came to the foot of a hill, which he slowly and cautiously 
ascended, picking his way along the narrow path. After climbing 
some distance, he made a misstep and fell, striking his head against 
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the trunk of a tree. Thinking that this might possibly be a device of 
the good guardian to indicate the proper tree, he plucked a few leaves, 
and, rubbing his sightless eyes, immediately his sight was restored. 
Looking up, he saw before him a large two-storied temple. He was 
very tired, both from his walk and the fact that all the nourishment 
he had had during the two days of his blindness was a little food 
which the wicked brother left with him when his eyes were put out. 
He therefore entered the temple and ascended to the upper apart- 
ment to rest. He had not been there long before he saw a number 
of Buddhist monks enter the lower room, who, sitting down, began 
to discuss various matters pertaining to themselves and the neigh- 
borhood. Now these supposed monks were not monks at all, but 
tigers who had transformed themselves. Korean tigers are able to 
transform themselves into men, after they have attained a certain 
age, by simply taking three somersaults. The form they usually 
assume is that of Buddhist monks, although they also transform 
themselves into old men. They can assume their original form at 
will by taking three somersaults backwards. The young man in 
the upper story did not know that they were tigers, but sat quietly 
listening to their conversation. He could not hear all that they said, 
but two facts impressed themselves on his memory. One was that 
if an elm-tree at the foot of the hill was cut down, a spring of water 
would gush out ; and another bit of information which he was able 
to hear was, that the daughter of a rich nobleman who lived in the 
neighborhood was very ill and likely to die. Also that her illness 
was due to a centipede which had lived beneath the floor of her 
room, and unless this centipede was killed she could not possibly 
recover. For Korean centipedes, after they have lived for a thou- 
sand years, are able to make men unconscious by the exhalation of 
a poisonous vapor, and unless the centipede is killed within a cer- 
tain time this unconsciousness almost invariably leads to coma and 
death. The nobleman's daughter had inhaled some of this vapor, 
and hence the serious nature of her illness. 

After some further conversation, which was unintelligible to the 
young man, the tiger-monks left the pagoda, and, descending the 
hill, disappeared. The young man also descended from his place of 
rest and started out on his way home. As the weather was warm 
he grew very thirsty, and, entering the first house he saw at the foot 
of the hill, he begged for a drink of water. This house was on the 
borders of a small village, and the master of the house first refused 
the young man a drink, as the nearest well was ten miles away, and 
drinking-water was an expensive luxury. After some hesitation, 
however, the young mm obtained enough to quench his thirst. He 
then offered to dig a well for them, remembering the conversation 
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he had heard in the temple. At this time the master of the house, 
as well as the villagers, who by this time had assembled, all became 
interested, and asked him where he proposed to dig the well. He 
replied by directing them to a neighboring elm-tree, and saying that 
if it was cut down a spring would be found. At this the by- 
standers all laughed and called him a fool, but he swore that, if his 
statement was not found to be true, he would forfeit his two hands. 
They were still skeptical, but as the stranger seemed to be so posi- 
tive, and the nearest spring was so far away, they decided to find 
out whether the young man had supernatural powers or was only a 
wandering madman. A wood-cutter was sent for, and the tree was 
cut down. There was not the least trace of water until they dug 
about two feet below the surface, when the water gushed out with 
great force. The villagers were so grateful that they begged him 
to remain a few days, during which they made a feast and loaded 
him with presents. 

The news of this miracle soon spread, and the young man was 
regarded as a sage. The story reached the ears of a nobleman 
whose only child, a daughter, lay at the point of death. He sent 
for the young man, and promised to make him his son-in-law if he 
would only restore his daughter to health. Remembering the con- 
versation that he heard in the temple, he told the father that the 
illness was caused by a centipede which had taken up its quarters 
beneath the floor of the girl's room. The floor was taken up, and 
the centipede was found without difficulty. The young man directed 
that the centipede be boiled to death in oil. While this was being 
done the girl became comatose, and the parents thought that she 
was dead. The young man, however, did not share this anxiety, 
but moistened her lips with a little of the oil, and she immediately 
recovered. In a few days she was as well as ever, and the nobleman 
kept his word, bestowing his daughter in marriage on the stranger 
by whose advice her life was saved. The marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp as soon as it was possible to make the necessary 
preparations. As the bride was the only child of the nobleman, 
the two families occupied the same mansion. 

Some weeks after the marriage, the young man was one morning 
engaged in sweeping the snow from the door, when a stranger, shiv- 
ering with cold, presented himself, begging for food and shelter. 
This turned out to be his adopted brother. After putting out the 
younger brother's eyes, one misfortune followed another until he 
was reduced to beggary. The younger brother, however, bore him 
no ill-will, but treated him most kindly, giving him food and clothing 
for some weeks. In the course of time the elder brother forgot his 
misfortunes, and became more and more dissatisfied and envious. 
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He had only one thought, and that was how he could obtain riches for 
himself. At last he determined to ascend the hill and take up his 
residence in the temple in which his brother had seen the monks, 
hoping that he might find out from them some means of obtaining the 
wealth he coveted. He bade the younger brother farewell, not tell- 
ing him of his determination, but leaving him under the impression 
that he was simply returning to his native village. He went up the 
hill, and, settling himself in the upper story of the temple for what 
might come, waited. He had not been there long before the tiger- 
monks appeared. The leader of the party, an old and clever tiger 
who had not been present before, knew immediately that there was 
a man somewhere in the building, and, taking three somersaults 
backwards, he resumed his original shape. He hunted about until 
he found the man, whom he immediately devoured. So his evil pas- 
sion brought this elder brother to a bad end, while the younger bro- 
ther lived long enough to .see his sons and grandsons grow up around 
him. What more can a man desire than sons to offer sacrifice to his 
shade, happiness, and a long life ? 

II. THE TALE OF THE SESAMUM-SEED MERCHANT. 

There was once a dealer in sesamum seed who, strive as he 
would, could scarcely make both ends meet. He spent much time in 
bargaining with the farmers in order to get it a little cheaper, and 
he travelled far with his grain in order to find the best market. 
Notwithstanding all his efforts, his accounts at the end of the year 
barely balanced. Now sesamum seed is the most valuable of all 
Korean grains, and is a luxury which can only be indulged in by the 
rich, who use it for food. There is, therefore, only a limited demand, 
for the poor cannot afford so expensive a luxury. As the capital of 
Korea is the centre to which all the rich and noble gravitate, he 
hoped that here at least he would find a ready market, and so one 
day he loaded several oxen with seed and set out for Seoul. Imagine 
his disappointment on finding that the Seoul market was already over- 
stocked, and that he could only dispose of his seed at a serious loss. 
He heard, however, that the crop in the southern part of the country 
was a failure, and, thinking that he might sell his grain better there, 
he set out for the province of Choi La. Just as he reached the bor- 
ders of this province a heavy storm arose, and he was compelled to 
take shelter in a deserted house by the roadside. Towards evening 
the storm broke and the sky became clear, but as he had lost much 
time, and the nearest village was miles away, he determined to 
remain there for the night. It was a clear moonlight night, and he 
lay awake for a long time, when suddenly he heard a great noise in 
the courtyard. Making a small hole through the paper of the door (in 
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Korea, doors and windows are made by pasting paper over a frame- 
work), he saw a large number of weasels. Now in Korea the tails 
of weasels are valuable, the hair being used to make pens with 
which the schoolboys learn to write. That night he could scarcely 
sleep for planning how to catch the weasels. One device after an- 
other was dismissed from his mind, either as impossible to put into 
execution or likely to prove unsuccessful. Suddenly an idea occurred 
to him, which the next day he proceeded to carry into execution. 
During the day a large number of small pits were dug, just large 
enough to afford entrance to the weasel's body. In the evening he 
roasted some of the sesamum seed, and, placing a little in the bot- 
tom of each hole, he retired to his room and waited. Now sesamum 
seed contains a great deal of oil, and when roasted has a delicious 
flavor. Weasels also are very fond of it, and, unless care is taken, 
injure the growing grain. The merchant had not long to wait, for 
the weasels soon collected in larger numbers than the previous 
night, attracted by the odor of the roasted seed. They tumbled 
over one another in their haste to get at the seed, and after some 
difficulty succeeded in squeezing their bodies through the entrance 
and began greedily to eat the seeds. The holes were just of suffi- 
cient depth to admit a weasel's body, and consequently their tails all 
stuck out of the holes. While they were feeding, the merchant 
came quietly out of the house and mowed off all the tails with a 
sharp sickle before they had time to emerge from the holes. The 
next morning he gathered up all the tails, and loading his oxen 
returned to the capital, where he sold them to great advantage, hav- 
ing realized sufficient to enable him to settle down on a farm and 
live quietly for the rest of his days. 

Now the seed merchant had a neighbor, a thriftless being, who 
spent most. of his days in idleness, whilst his wife supported him by 
doing needlework and washing for the neighbors. Seeing that his 
neighbor the seed merchant became comparatively wealthy without 
any effort, he thought that he, too, would attempt the same device 
and fill his empty purse. Obtaining the details from the seed mer- 
chant, he said to his wife : " I am indeed a lucky man. I am not 
compelled to work for my living any more, for I intend to go to the 
province of Choi La, and get rich in the same way as our neighbor 
the seed merchant. With the money I thus obtain I will purchase 
a government appointment, and my support will then be assured ; for 
I can borrow money from my neighbors and friends, and they will 
not dare to refuse me, as I shall always be able to purchase influence 
and power at the capital." 

The idle neighbor invested all his available money in sesamum 
seed, even selling his house and furniture, and set out for the south- 
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ern part of the peninsula. He found the deserted house without 
difficulty, and all the holes were there, just as the merchant had left 
them. Roasting the seed, he placed it in the holes. That night 
the weasels came in large numbers, and the idle neighbor took his 
sickle, and, creeping quietly along, attempted to mow off their tails. 
He soon saw, however, that the weasels were all tailless. They were 
the same ones whose tails had been cut off a few weeks before by 
the merchant. He was compelled to return home a poorer man, 
having lost even the little he possessed ; and, furthermore, he was 
compelled to work harder than ever before, in order to obtain the 
necessary food and clothing. 

III. THE TALE OF THE BOLD MAN AND THE TIMID ONE. 

There was once a man who was travelling to a distant part of the 
country to visit a relative. Nothing unusual occurred during the 
first three days of his journey, and he set out early on the morning 
of the fourth day, hoping to reach his destination before nightfall. 
He walked on and on, and, although the road bore evidence of much 
travel, yet not a single house was visible, nor did he meet any fel- 
low-travellers. He began to think that he had either lost his way or 
had wandered into one of those enchanted roads built by ghouls or 
evil spirits in order to delude travellers. He was a bold and fearless 
man, however, and he determined to go on. Neither a house nor a 
single being did he meet with all day, and he became tired and 
hungry. About nightfall, however, he saw in the distance a well- 
built tiled house. He thought it strange that so good a house should 
be built in so deserted a place, but it was getting dark, and conse- 
quently he made bold and entered. He coughed loudly and made a 
great noise (in Korea visitors announce their presence by coughing, 
or making a similar noise, instead of knocking at the door), and after 
a short time an old man appeared. The traveller begged for a night's 
lodging, which the old man granted. The traveller's suspicions were 
further aroused by seeing that this large house had only a single 
occupant ; but as he was very tired and hungry, he determined to 
make the best of it, and, happen what would, not to show the least 
signs of fear. In the mean while the host had gone to the kitchen 
to prepare some food. In a short time he brought in a bowl of what 
appeared to be soup, and placed it before his guest. The traveller's 
worst fears were now realized, for he saw in the dish of soup some 
human bones. He now knew at once that he was on enchanted 
ground, and that his host was an old tiger who had transformed him- 
self into an old man. The traveller also knew that tigers really fear 
men ; so, putting on his boldest manner, he made a pretence of eat- 
ing, though to tell the truth he feared that this night would be his 
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last. After some time he lay down and closed his eyes, keeping, 
however, very wide awake. He was not disturbed during the night, 
and the next morning the tiger-man appeared early, and, after wish- 
ing the traveller good-morning, asked why he had come into this 
deserted country. He answered boldly, " To hunt tigers." " But," 
said the tiger-man, " you are alone and have brought no arms. How, 
therefore, do you propose to go about it ? " " Ah," said the traveller, 
" I have been in training for months, and by the aid of drugs and 
the repetition of magic formulae I have attained great strength. 
His majesty the king, knowing this, and being in need of two hun- 
dred tiger-skins for presentation to his loyal ministers at the coming 
New Year, has commanded me to get them for him. Knowing that 
this region is infested with tigers, I have come here for that pur- 
pose. I shall remain here to-day, as I am tired with yesterday's 
walk, and to-morrow I propose to go hunting for these beasts. I 
have no need to go far, as I have reason to believe that some will be 
found near this house." 

In Korea it is quite a common occurrence for men to retire to a 
solitary place (usually a temple), and to go through a course of train- 
ing, that they may obtain supernatural strength and powers of endur- 
ance. Magic formulae are repeated and drugs are taken, the latter 
usually consisting of iron in some form (frequently pyrites) or cinna- 
bar. In the end the spirits are invoked, and, if the man has been 
sincere in his motives and strict in his course of training, the spirits 
descend and aid him, thus enabling their disciple to leap over houses, 
fly through the air, and perform many other wonderful acts. This 
is the course through which the traveller claimed to have passed with 
a successful result, and the boldness of his statements, together with 
the hint of tigers in the neighborhood, had the desired result. The 
tiger-man became much afraid, and asked his guest to make himself 
comfortable during the morning, as he was compelled to go on an 
errand, adding that he need not be afraid to be alone, as the house 
was quite safe. At this last statement the man only laughed. The 
tiger-man departed, and the traveller knew that his story was be- 
lieved, and that it had the effect of making the tiger afraid, and that 
he was therefore quite safe as long as he put on a bold front. The 
least signs of fear, however, would be quite fatal to him. 

Now this tiger-man was king of all the tigers in that part of the 
country, and, having his fears excited, he wished to absent himself, 
not for the purpose of going on an errand, as he had told the travel- 
ler, but to call a council of his ministers and decide the best course 
to pursue. The more he thought of the matter, the more afraid he 
became, for he felt sure that the traveller recognized his true nature. 
A council of state was therefore called, and the king begged the 
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councillors to suggest some means of escaping from what he feared 
meant danger to many of them. The king laid special stress on the 
fact that no man would dare come so far, alone and without arms, 
unless he possessed superhuman strength. Moreover, the bold way 
in which he told his story without the least signs of fear, and the 
hints given, were positive indications that his guest was no ordinary 
man. The ministers trembled with fear, and it was some time 
before they could recover from their fright sufficiently to discuss 
the matter calmly. At last the minister of justice brought forward 
a suggestion. He said that there were now a large number of tigers 
in prison for violating the Laws of the Mountains. A number of 
these who were guilty of the most serious offences might be exe- 
cuted and their skins brought to the traveller, and in this way he 
might be induced to go away and leave the rest in peace. This sug^ 
gestion met with approval, and the tiger-king was advised to- return: 
and make a proposal of this kind to the traveller. 

When the tiger-king returned he found his guest quite calm and 
collected, not showing the least signs of fear. He prostrated him- 
self and told the traveller who he was, begging him to> spare their 
lives, and telling him of the proposal of the council of state. The 
traveller showed signs of disappointment, saying that he was very 
fond of hunting, but the request was a reasonable one, and therefore 
he would accept it. The traveller, however, inwardly rejoiced that 
he had escaped from a peril so easily, and the tiger-king was also 
glad to save his innocent subjects from danger. The difference,, 
however, between the two was this, that the man, belonging to the 
superior order, was able to conceal his emotions, whilst the tiger, 
who belonged to the order of brutes, could not conceal his fear in 
the presence of a commanding, self-contained human being. 

The tiger-king immediately ordered the criminals to be executed, 
and their skins to be brought to the traveller. The latter also 
demanded an ox to transport the skins to Seoul, and, this being 
granted, he set out for the capital. He arrived in due time, and, dis- 
posing of his skins, was enabled to live in comfort for the remainder 
of his days. 

One of his neighbors, hearing of the way in which he obtained his 
riches, thought that he, too, would obtain wealth in the same way. 
He was, however, a very timid man, but nevertheless he set out for 
the residence of the tiger-king, where he arrived in due time. He 
told the same story as the bold traveller, but the suspicions of the 
tiger-king were immediately aroused. He thought it very strange 
that another man should come so soon after the first, and with pre- 
cisely the same tale. He said nothing, however, but waited. During 
the night he looked through a crevice in the door and saw that his 
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guest had not gone to sleep, but was sitting up and trembling with 
fear. He now knew that this man was an impostor ; so, calling his 
master, they ate him up. 

IV. THE STORY OF THE COVETOUS MAGISTRATE. 

Once upon a time there was a boy who was compelled to work 
hard for his living. In Korea every unmarried male is called a boy 
(regardless of his age), and wears his hair in a plait hanging down 
his back. On the contrary, every married male is called a man, and 
wears his hair tied up in a knot on the top of his head. To speak 
of a boy, therefore, is to speak of an unmarried male who may be 
five years old, or who may be fifty. 

This boy, although very poor, was good and honest, never know- 
ingly deceiving another, nor defrauding his employers. His parents 
were dead, and, as far as he knew, he had not a relation in any one 
of the eight provinces. At his father's death he inherited a small 
plot of ground, and the tilling of this, as well as odd jobs at his 
neighbors', gave him the necessary food and clothing. On account 
of his virtues he was protected by the good fairies, and therefore, 
though poor and friendless, he was enabled in time to lay by a little 
money. One spring, as he was digging in the fields, he could not 
help thinking of his lonely life, and he muttered aloud to himself: 
" Here I dig and labor year after year, and have enough and to spare, 
but, alas ! there is no one to share my loneliness and to help eat 
my rice." Suddenly he was startled by hearing a voice near him 
saying : " I will share your bowl of rice." Seeing no one near, he 
called out : " Who is it that will share my rice ? " The same answer 
came back to him as before : " I will share your bowl of rice." He 
again asked the same question, and for the third time received the 
same answer. This time, however, he carefully listened, to ascer- 
tain if possible from whence the voice proceeded. He imagined 
that the sound came from a ridge near him, and digging in this place 
he found what appeared to be a large pumpkin. Carefully taking it 
up, he placed it in his own room, for he knew that pumpkins were 
not found buried in the ground at that time of the year, and there- 
fore there must be some mystery connected with it. In a few days 
it burst open, and out came a young girl of dazzling beauty. Imagine 
the boy's surprise when he saw her. The boy proposed, and the girl 
assented, that, as soon as the necessary preparations could be made, 
they would be married. 

In Korea news travels fast, and it was not long before the magis- 
trate of the district heard that the boy's house was shared by a 
pretty, young girl, and he determined that, if the reports concerning 
her beauty were true, he would marry her himself. He therefore 
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sent out a trusted servant, and this man declared to his master that 
the girl was more beautiful than any he had ever seen. Now, in 
Korea, if a man who has no influence amasses wealth, it frequently 
happens that a wicked magistrate has him arrested and cast into 
prison on some trumped-up charge or other, and from this he only 
emerges when the magistrate has pocketed his wealth, either by 
means of a fine, or, as is more usual, by the acceptance of a bribe 
which the unfortunate man is only too glad to give in order to save 
himself from a beating or other punishment. In order to obtain pos- 
session of the girl, this wicked magistrate resorted to means which 
are only too common in Korea. He had the boy seized and carried 
off to the magistracy. Now, in Korea, magistrates are usually the 
very image of dignity, and it is very rare indeed that one will stoop 
so low as to associate with any of the people unless they belong to 
the class of nobles. This particular magistrate, however, was not 
only wicked and unscrupulous, but most undignified, as well as a 
gambler. He therefore proposed to play a game of chess with the 
boy, forfeiting three hundred strings of money if he lost, and taking 
the girl if he won. The boy did not dare refuse, so a day was fixed 
for the game and the boy was allowed to depart. What does a poor 
farmer's boy know about chess ? The magistrate felt sure of obtain- 
ing the girl, for he knew- that chess is a game which requires thought 
and practice, and hence quite beyond the intellect of the poorer 
classes. 

The boy, having never played a game of chess in his life, became 
ill from grief, for he knew that he had no chance of winning, and 
consequently would lose the girl, of whom he had grown very fond. 
Now this girl was a fairy, and, like all beings of that class, possessed 
supernatural powers. She therefore comforted the boy, telling him 
that he would be sure to win. In the mean time, the day set apart 
for the game arrived, and the boy proceeded to the magistracy. Sure 
enough, the boy won the game, much to the surprise and vexation of 
the magistrate. As the latter had made the proposition, which was 
now known all over the district, he could not avoid paying his for- 
feit. The boy was therefore sent home with his money, and three 
hundred strings represents a great deal to a farmer's boy. That 
night the magistrate lay awake thinking how he might obtain pos- 
session of the girl, for being once thwarted only made him more 
desirous of possessing her. The next day the magistrate again sent 
for him and made another proposal, which was that the magistrate's 
followers would be sent, two or three days hence, to take the girl by 
force. If the boy and the members of his clan were able to oppose 
them successfully, the magistrate would again forfeit three hundred 
strings of money, otherwise the girl would be carried off. In Korea 
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the magistrate of every district has a large number of followers, who 
act as guards to the official residence, and as local militia in cases of 
riot. They are all armed with bows and arrows, spears and match- 
locks. But what followers has a friendless boy ? The good fairy, 
however, promised her aid. She directed him to go and dig in the 
place where he found her, and three more pumpkins would be found. 
These were to be brought home and carefully put by until the day 
of the struggle arrived, when they were placed in front of the house. 
Soon the guards came, many in number and well-armed, and the 
boy trembled with fear. The good fairy, however, told him to 
remain calm, and cut open one of the pumpkins. After he had done 
this, a large number of well-armed soldiers emerged and immediately 
began a struggle with the guards. The soldiers were soon overcome, 
and another pumpkin was opened with a like result. These soldiers 
took the place of their defeated comrades, and compelled the guards 
to beg for mercy. The magistrate paid his forfeit and returned, 
whilst the soldiers reentered the pumpkins, which the boy was 
directed to bury in the place where they were originally found. But 
defeat only served to increase the passion of the wicked magistrate, 
and in a few days he again sent for the boy and proposed a horse- 
race, in which a neighboring river was to be crossed. The stakes 
were the same as before. The magistrate made this proposition 
because he had in his stables the leader of the wild horses from the 
hills, a horse to whom distance is of no account, for he can jump a 
river as easily as most horses can jump a ditch. The girl, however, 
again came to the rescue, and directed the boy to go and dig in the 
same place where the pumpkins were found and he would obtain a 
horse. The boy dug at the place directed, and sure enough he found 
a horse, which he led home. On the day of the race the boy's horse 
took the lead from the first until they reached the river. The horse 
ridden by the boy easily jumped across, but the magistrate's horse 
fell into the river and was drowned, the magistrate himself being 
saved by the boy, who rode his horse into the river and dragged 
him to shore. The magistrate saw that it was useless to contend 
with the boy, for he was always assisted by some supernatural 
power. He paid his forfeit, and told the boy to fix a day for the mar- 
riage and he would pay all the necessary expenses. The marriage 
was celebrated in due time at the expense of the magistrate, and 
the couple lived to a ripe old age. 
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